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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

Development.-  The  term  intramural  when  translated  literally 
means  "within  the  walls."  Intramural  sports,  therefore  may 
be  defined  as  athletic  activities  carried  on  within  the  w^lls 
of  an  institution.  Intramural  sports  appeared  in  the  schools 
long  before  anyone  even  thought  of  physical  education  and 
interscholastic  sports. 

The  desire  to  play  is  universal,  and  some  form  of  it  has 
always  existed.  The  many  theorectical  explanations  of  play 
which  have  been  developed  from  time  to  time  have  been  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  in  other  publications.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note,  too,  that  most  of  these  theories  were  based  upon 
and  related  to  the  play  of  children  and  adolescents  rather 
than  the  recreation  of  people  of  all  ages. 

A theory  of  play  as  self-expressional  has  been  widely  acc- 
epted. This  theory  recognizes  the  nature  of  man,  his  anatom- 
ical and  physiologic  structure,  his  psychological  tendency, 
his  feeling  of  capacity,  and  his  desire  for  self  expression. 
It  accepts  the  point  of  view  of  Hart  l/  that  the  motive  of 
life  is  to  function  and  that  "joy-real  happiness,  the  thing 
people  are  after  in  all  exoeriences-ls  to  act,  to  do  things, 
to  function."  It  further  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  the 

IT  Hart,  Hornell.  "The  Science  of  Social  Relations,"  Henry 
Holt  <&•  Company,  Inc.,  1927,  p.15* 
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forms  of  activity  through  which  man  achieves  this  joy  are 
conditioned  by  his  mechanical  possibilities  of  behavior,  his 
physical  condition,  and  his  attitudes  and  habits.  Thus  play 
activities  are  those  for  which  his  body  structure  is  well 
adapted,  such  as  running,  climbing,  dancing,  throwing,  jump- 
ing, etc.  Man’ 8 inclination  to  activity  and  the  satisfaction 
he  gains  from  it  at  a particular  time  are  also  influenced  by 
the  abundance  of  his  physical  energy  or  the  nature  of  his  de- 
sire for  mental  and  emotional  gratification.  At  one  time  he 
may  desire  strenuous  activity,  at  another  relaxation. 

According  to  this  theory,  play  is  a form  of  activity,  an 
attempt  at  self-exoression,  resulting  from  man's  urge  to  be 
active  and  to  use  his  physical  and  mental  equipment  to  the 
utmost.  It  is  through  play  that  man  finds  the  satisfaction 
«8f  his  desires  to  achieve,  create,  win  aoproval,  and  express 
his  personality. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  this  intense  desire  to  Play 
could  have  been  entirely  done  away  with  in  our  first  educat- 
ional institutions.  The  beginnings  of  intramural  sports  can 
undoubtedly  be  traced,  then,  to  the  Informal  sports  and  shames 
which  our  first  students  took  part  in  during  their  leisure 
moments.  This  type  of  play,  within  the  walls  of  an  Institut- 
ion, may  be  properly  be  considered  as  intramural  sports,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  similiar  to  our  intramural  sports 
of  today. 

There  is  much  evidence  that  boys  and  girls  participated 
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in  various  sports  in  our  early  Americal  schools  desoite  the 
obstacles  in  the  form  of  hostile  teachers  and  the  Puritan 
philosophy  of  the  sinfulness  and  foolishness  of  play.  As 
educational  institutions  multinlied  and  the  school  Dopulation 
increased,  informal  play  activities  gradually  gave  way  to 
better  organization  and  administration.  Competition  was  org- 
anized between  classes,  societies,  clubs,  and  other  groups. 

The  students  conducted  their  activities  by  themselves. 

As  the  intramural  program  developed,  students  looked  be- 
yond the  confines  of  their  own  institutions  for  competition. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  interschool  sports  arose  from 
intramural  sports.  Those  students  who  were  not  talented  en- 
ough to  reoresent  their  school  against  other  schools  express- 
ed their  natural  desire  for  play  and  comoetition  against  thei* 
fellow  students.  Tntramural  sports,  discovered  by  students, 
and  promoted  by  students,  continued  to  expand  and  develop. 

Various  orogressive  educators  be<?anto  take  an  interest 
in  these  Intramural  programs  at  the  turn  of  the  present  cent- 
ury. In  these  activities  they  saw  the  opportunity  to  broaden 
the  scone  of  Dhvsi cal  education.  The  first  world  war  gav* 
considerable  lraop+us  to  intramural  sports  in  our  schools.  Ath- 
letic departments  always  favored  them  because  they  saw  ir  in- 
tramural sports  a training  ground  for  varsity  material.  This 
is  especially  true  in  colleges  and  univerpi + 1 es. 

In  high  schools,  the  movement  to  adopt  intramural s came 
into  full  swing  in  1925.  Today,  the  great  majority  of  high 
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schools  provide  Intramural  competition  for  the  boys  as  well 
as  for  the  girls. 

Certainly,  enormous  strides  have  been  taken  in  the  dev- 
elopment o**  Intramural s up  to  the  present  time.  As  long  as 
the  main  purpose  for  which  theses  activities  were  originated 
remains  the  same,  intramural  sports  will  constantly  progress 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  Relationship  of  Intramural  Sports  to  the  Required  Phy- 
elcal  Education.-  Intramural  sports  must  be  regarded  as  an 
extra-curricular  activity.  According  to  the  common  concept- 
ion, an  extra-curricular  activity  is  one  that  is  engaged  in 
voluntarily,  outside  of  %he  regular  school  hours  and  for  no 
regular  school  credit.  1 / 

Millard  ^/-defines  extra-curricular  activities  as  "those 

activities  which  have  been  developed  in  the  schools  to  supo- 

- 
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lement  the  curricular  program  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 

i , ' 

about  a more  complete  realization  of  the  objectives  pf  ed- 
ucation." It  can  be  stated,  then,  that  the  purpose  of  intra- 
murals is  to  supplement  the  curricular  activities  of  phy- 
sical education  after  regular  school  hours  in  order' that 
the  objectives  of  physical  education  may  be  more  adequately 
reached.  Due  to  the  small  time  allotment  in  many  schools  for 
physical  education,  many  skills  for  the  carry-over  sports 

1 7 Voltmer,  E.F.  and  Esslinger,  A. A.,  "The  Organization  and 
Administration  of  Physical  Education,"  F.S.  Crofts  & Co., 

New  York,  1946,  p.253. 

2/  Millard,  C.V.,  "The  Organization -and  Administration  of 
Extra-Curricular  Activities.  "A. S ,Bames&00.  ,New  York,193C,p.4 
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cannot  be  taueht  or  dealt  with.  Here,  Intramural  sports  offer 
the  opportunity  for  specialization  in  the  preferred  activit- 
ies. Considering  the  time  allotment  for  physical  education 
in  most  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  even  the 
fundamental  skills,  techniques,  and  knowledge, of  sufficient 
sports  will  be  taught  justifyably  in  the  regular  physical 
education  classes. 

Purpose  of  the  Investigation.-  The  writer  of  this  paper  was 
born  and  raised  in  the  south  shore  area  of  Massachusetts,  and 
he  also  attended  one  of  the  secondary  schools  in  this  area 
during  the  course  of  his  secondary  education.  While  attending 
this  high  school  he  actively  oarticipated  in  numerous  sports. 
This  was  during  the  entire  four  years  of  his  attendance. 

After  completing  his  work  in  college  for  his  bachelor  of 
science  degree  he  returned  to  the  same  high  school  and  held 
the  position  of  assistant  athletic  coach  while  working  for 
his  master's  degree  in  education.  During  this  oeriod  he  often 
took  note  of  the  factthat  a great  majority  of  the  students 
lacked  an  interest  or  desire  to  participate  in  any  of  the  vig 
orous  activities  which  he  believes  are  very  essential  for  the 
physical  and  mental  well-being  of  each  individual  in  that 
age  group.  He  further  noticed  that  very  little  was  being 
done  by  the  educatiors  in  the  area  to  stimulate  these  int- 
erests in  competitive  snorts  for  the  masses  although  the 
facilities  aopeared  to  be  abundant  in  many  cases.  It  appeared 
to  the  writer  that  the  policy  of  the  average  high  school  was 
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to  stimulate  primarily  the  interests  in  the  major  interschol- 
astic sports.  To  him,  this  policy  benefited  only  a minority 
of  already  talented  athletes.  In  reality,  the  majority  of 
students  received  little  or  no  competitive  activity  whatso- 
ever. The  consensus  of  oninion  among  the  education  leaders 
was  that  Insufficient  personnel  was  available  to  conduct  a 
worthy  intramural  urogram  to  take  care  of  the  masses  of  stu- 
dents. This  situation  was  especially  true  in  the  school  in 
which  the  writer  was  emoloyed.  Yet,  during  the  course  of  the 
football  season  five  coaches  were  used  towards  instructing 
the  interscholastic  football  teams  alone.  Hardly  twenty  per- 
cent of  the  students  in.  the  school  were  getting  sufficient 
physical  activity.  Education,  whether  it  be  physical  or  men- 
tal is  for  the  masses  and  not  just  for  the  few. 

Realizing  the  great  need  for  an  extensive  intramural  prog- 
ram in  his  high  school,  the  writer  often  wondered  what  the 
situation  was  in  other  schools  in  the  surrounding  area  and 
how  the  south  shore  area  compared  with  other  areas  in  regards 
to  intramural  urograms.  Consequently,  a study  was  made  to 
determine  the  status  of  the  intramural  programs  in  the  south 
shore  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Scope  of  the  Investigation.-  A list  of  all  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  area  was  compiled.  This  included  all  trades 
in  the  regular  four-year  high  school,  and  it  took  into  con- 
sideration both  the  boys'  and  girls'  programs.  This  list  was 
drawn  up  from  information  secured  from  various  educators  in 
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the  area  and  from  the  foremost  south  shore  newepaoer- 'The 
Quincy 'Patriot.  Ledger.’  This  list  totaled  eighteen  (3  8)  sec- 
ondary schools  (9th  through  12th  grades  inclusive)  which 
maintain  student  bodies  of  approximately  one  hundred  (300)  to 
two  thousand  (2000)  boy  and  girl  students.  The  high  schools 
that  were  considered  as  being  included  in  the  south  shore 
area  were  those  immediately  south  of  Boston  which  extend 
along  the  coast  southward  for  a distance  of  thirty  (30)  miles, 
and, also,  those  high  schools  in  which  their  communities  were 
adjacent  to  the  coastal  region  were  considered. 

Procedure  for  Investigation,-  A questionnaire  an*  checklist 
combined  was  made  out  and  mailed  to  each  high  school  in  the 
area.  All  but  two  (2)  of  the  schools  replied,  but  the  nec- 
essary information  was  secured  when  the  writer  personally 
visited  the  schools.  He  made  a personal  visit  to  each  of  the 
schools  in  the  area  during  the  course  of  the  year  in  which 
the  study  was  made.  The  visitation  method  was  used,  also,  in 
order  to  enable  the  writer  to  cover  each  school  thoroughly 
and  to  obtain  authentic  and  more  reliable  data  through  ob- 
servations and  personal  interviews. 

The  original  plan  was  to  carry  on  a thorough  investigation 
of  all  aspects  of  the  existing  intramural  programs  for  both 
boys  and  girls  in  each  of  the  schools  in  the  south  shore  area. 
The  questionnaire  and  checklist  was  drawn  up  considering  all 
conceivable  phases  of  intramurals  that  could  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  writer. 
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Since  the  ourpose  of  the  study  was  to  determine  the  status 
of  all  oossible  phases  of  intramurals  in  the  area,  each  sch- 
ool was  considered  thoroughly.  No  effort  was  made  to  merely 
choose  a representative  group  of  schools  since  there  is  a 
total  of  only  eighteen  (13)  public  secondary  schools  In  the 
area  designated. 

A copy  of  the  questionnaire  and  checklist  combined  which 
was  sent  to  each  school  is  -Pound  on  the  -following  pages.  An 
inclosed  letter  was  also  sent  along  to  insure  the  maximum 
of  reolies.  As  mentioned  oreviously,  all  but  two  (2)  schools 
reolied. 
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Letter 


MR.  JOHN  VAFIDES 
BOX  95, 

NO.  CO HAS SET,  MASS. 
10  April  1947 


DIRECTOR  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Dear  Sir: 

I shall  appreciate  it  very  much  if  you  would  complete  the 
inclosed  questionnaire-checklist  as  accurately  as  oosstble 
and  foward  it  to  me  as  soon  as  possible.  This  information 
will  be  used  by  me  to  determine  the  status  of  intramural 
programs  in  the  south  shore  high  schools  of  Massachusetts 
of  which  your  schools  is  a part.  This  project  is  in  oartial 
fulfillment  for  requirements  for  my  master's  degree  in  ed- 
ucation at  Boston  University, 

This  study  will  take  into  consideration  all  the  secondary 
schools  in  the  south  shore  area.  The  general  status  of  intra- 
murals  in  this  area  will  be  summarized,  and  comparlsions , if 
possible,  will  be  made  with  other  studies  of  a simlliar  nat- 
ure in  other  areas. 

If  you  desire  a summary  of  my  findings,  please  indicate 
below  in  the  space  provided.  With  this  summary  you  may  det- 
ermine to  what  extent  other  schools  in  the  area  carry  on 
Intramural  programs  in  relation  to  any  such  program  that 
might  exist  in  your  high  school. 

In  this  study,  the  names  of  schools,  directors,  administ- 
rators, or  any  persons  will  not  be  mentioned.  Merely  an  over- 
all picture  of  the  area  as  a whole  will  be  considered  in  this 
study  on  intramurals.  It  is  ray  wish,  also,  that  in  years  to 
come  another  study  of  a simlliar  nature  within  this  area  be 
conducted  in  order  that  any  trends  in  intramurals  in  the 
area  be  noted  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  physical 
educators  in  the  area  for  their  own  information. 

Thank  you  very  much.  Any  information  that  you  can  furnish 
me  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

VERY  TRULY  YOURS 


Do  you  desire  a summary? 
(circle) YES  NO 


JOHN  VAFIDES 
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Questionnaire-Checklist 


Name  of  the  school..  

Name  of  the  town  or  city 

Director  of  physical  education 

Number  of  physical  education  instructors  in  the  school (male 

and  female)  .Full-time  or  part-time?  

Enrollment  of  the  school:  r\ 

Boys 

Girls 


1.  Please  state  approximate  number  of  boys  and  girls  part- 
icipating regularlly  in  interscholastic  sports  (2  or  more 
sports ) . 

2.  Number  of  students  participating  regularlly  in  intramurals 
(approximate). 

3.  Organization  and  administration  of  Intramurals. 

A.  Does  the  sbhool  have  an  Intramural  department? 

B.  Who  heads  the  administration  of  this  dept., If  any? 


C.  Does  the  school  have  any  Intramural  managers? 

> 

D.  Who  officiates  the  various  intramural  activities? 


E.  What  units  of  competition  are  employed  for  intramurals? 

(homerooms , grades , weights, height , etc. ) 

F.  How  are  funds  obtained  for  intramurals? 

.Are  the  funds  sufficient? 


— 
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4.  Available  athletic  equipment  for  lntramurals ( adequate  or 

inadequate).  

5.  Athletic  facilities  for  lntramurals.  Check,  if  any. 

EQUIPMENT  IJkttts  '''I7"  CONDITION  LOCATION  NUMBER 
(l.med. ,s )7g. fair ,b) (adjacent .nearby ] 

( _)  Gymnasium  _____  

( ) Athletic  field 

L ) Tennis  courts 

( ) Recreation  room 

LI.  Locker  room 

( ) Shower  room 

( ) Track 

LA _____  ______ 

6.  Please  check  time  periods  for  intramural  parti cloation. 

( ) Late  afternoons 

( ) Evenings 
( ) Within  school  hours 
( ) Free  periods 
( ) Noon  hours 
( ) Saturdays 
( ) None 


— 


. 
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7.  Program  of  intramural  activities.  Please  note,  if  any. 


ACTIVITY  UNIT  OF  COMPETITION  SEX 

( homerooms , grades . etc (male, female ) 


ExamDles : 
Pine 

homerooms 

both 

Basketball 

physed  classes 

boys 

Tennis 

grades 

girls  _ . 

8.  Intramural  rules  and  regulations  in  the  school. 


A.  Please  state  briefly  the  rules  of  eligibility  for 
particiDation,  if  any,  in  regards  to  scholarship,  varsity 
members,  reserve  teams,  etc.. 


9.  Physical  examinations.  Check,  if  any. 

( ) Examination  at  beginning  of  freshman  year. 

( ) Examination  at  beginning  of  each  school  year. 

( ) Examination  at  beginning  of  freshman  year  and  before 

the  more  strenuous  sports. 

( ) Examination  only  before  the  more  strenuous  sports. 

( ) No  examination. 
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10.  Please  state  briefly  any  system 
that  might  exist  in  your  school. 


11.  Please  state  briefly  any  methods 
(straight  elimination,  double  elim.. 


of  awards  for  Intramurals 


of  organizing  competitloi. 
round  robin , etc . ) . 


12.  Please  state  briefly  your  view  on  intramurals  and  your 
reasons  for  having  or  for  not  having  an  intramural  program 
in  your  school.  Consider  facilities,  time,  finances,  needs. 
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CHAPTER  II 


INTRAMURAL  SPORTS  IN  THE  SOUTH  SHORE 

Classification, - The  south  shore's  leading  newspaper- ' The 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger'-  classifies  the  high  schools  of  this 
area  into  three  (3)  groups.  The  classification  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  high  school  student  enrollment. 


Table  1.  Hltth 

school  classification  and 

enrol Lment , 

CLASS 

NUMBER  OE  SCHOOLS 

ENROLLMENT (boys  am 
srirls) 

A 

5 

1000-2000 

B 

4 

300-1000 

C 

9 „ _ _ . 

under  300 

Pha.ses  Considered.-  The  investigation  of  intramural  sports  In 
the  area  was  limited  for  various  reasons  +o  the  numbers  and 
percentages  of  schools  conducting  intramural  programs  in  var- 
ious forms  for  either  boys  or  girls. 

Summary  of  bindings 

Intramural  Programs.-  As  expected,  the  number  of  schools  main- 
taining intramural  programs  was  rather  small.  In  general,  it 
can  be  stated  that  the  schools  of  the  largest,  enrollment  main- 
tained the  better  intramural  programs.  All  five  (5)  of  the 
class  A schools  maintained  a well -organized  program  of  intra- 
murals.  Only  two  (2)  of  the  class  B schools  had  a definite 
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Intramural  program  functioning.  However,  the  extent  of  these 
programs  in  the  class  B schools  was  not  as  great  as  that  of 
the  class  A schools.  In  relation  to  the  class  C schools,  only 
two  (?)  of  the  nine  (9)  schools  had  any  sort  of  an  intramural 
program  whatsoever.  However,  one  (1)  of  these  two  (2)  schools 
in  the  class  G group  maintained  a program  of  intramural s equal 
to  that  of  any  school  in  the  entire  south  shore  area. 

Sex . - A few  of  the  schools  had  a few  more  boys  than  girls  and 
visa-versa,  but  considering  the  area  as  a whole  there  were 
aporoxlmately  Just  as  many  girls  as  there  were  boys.  As  men- 
tioned orevlously,  nine  (9)  out  of  the  eighteen  (18)  schools 
maintained  some  sort  of  an  intramural  program.  In  other  words, 
50 % of  the  schools  in  the  area  maintained  intramural  programs. 
In  these  schools,  slightly  more  emnhasis  was  placed  on  the 
intramural  programs  for  girls  than  for  boys. 

Physical  Education  Instructors.-  All  five  (5)  of  the  class  A 
schools  had,  at  least,  two  (?)  full-time  physical  education 
instructors.  One  (l)  of  these  class  A schools  had  three  (3) 
full-time  instructors.  One  (1)  of  the  schools  had  four  (4) 
instructors.  However,  two  (2)  of  these  Instructors  were  only 
part-time. 

Each  of  the  class  B schools  had,  at  least,  one  (l)  full- 
time physical  education  instructor.  However,  two  (2)  of  these 
schools  maintained  two  (2)  full-time  Instructors.  Each  school 
in  the  class  B group  carried,  at  least,  one  (l)  other  instr- 
uctor on  a part-time  status. 
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Only  three  (3)  out  of  the  nine  (9)  class  G schools  carried 
two  (2)  full-time  physical  education  instructors.  The  re- 
maining six  (6)  schools  carried,  at  least,  two  (2)  instruct- 
ors, but  these  instructors  were  merely  on  a part-time  status. 
Interscholastio  Sports.-  Approximately  15%  of  the  student- 
including  both  boys  and  girls-  participated  in,  at  least,  two 
(2)  Interscholastic  snorts  during  the  regular  school  year. 
This  situation  certainly  signifies  the  need  for  an  intra- 
mural program  in  the  class  A school  group.  As  mentioned  prev- 
iously, the  class  A schools  did  maintain  a good  intramural 
program . 

Approximately  20 % of  the  students  in  the  class  B schools 
participated  regularily  in  interscholastic  sports.  Since 
only  two  (2)  of  the  four  (4)  class  B schools  maintained  a 
functioning  intramural  program,  it  can  be  said  that  a major- 
ity of  the  students  in  these  schools  received  insufficient 
physical  activity  during  the  school  year. 

However,  an  entirely  different  situation  existed  in  the 
class  0 schools.  It  was  found  that  between  40%  and  50%  of  the 
students  participated  regularily  in  interscholastic  sports. 
Although  intramural  programs  were  adopted  in  only  two  (2)  of 
the  nine  (9)  schools  in  this  class,  the  sports  in  the  inter- 
scholastic  departments  were  quite  extensive  in  the  majority 
of  cases. 

Through  this  study,  the  writer  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  greatest  need  for  an  intramural  program  existed  in 
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the  class  B schools.  Approximately  20$  of  the  students  In  the 
entire  area  received  adequate  participation  in  lnterschol ast- 
ic  sports  and  approximately  30$  of  the  students  received 
adequate  participation  In  intramural  sports.  In  other  words, 
approximately  50  $ of  the  students  in  the  entire  area  receiv- 
ed sufficient  physical  activity  and  adequate  oarticioation 
in  some  form  of  sports.  The  overall  picture  is  very  shocking, 
however.  Approximately  50$  of  the  students  in  the  area  are 
being  partially  or  completely  neglected  Insofar  as  adeouate 
physical  activity  in  competitive  snorts  is  concerned. 
Organization  and  Administration  o**  Intramural  s . - ^he  intra- 
mural denartment  * s usually  headed  bv  one  individual,  known 
as  the  director  of  intramural  sports.  The  plan  of  placing  one 
person  in  full  charge  of  Intramural  sports  is  considered  the 
most  effective  wav  of  organizing  and  coordinating  all  the 
intramural  activities.  However,  very  few  schools  can  afford 
a full-time  director.  In  the  majority  of  institutions,  the 
intramural  department's  director  has  other  duties  to  perform 
in  addition  to  those  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
intramural  department.  He  may  be  the  director  of  athletics 
or  physical  education.  Regardless  of  what  his  other  duties 
may  be,  the  intramural  director  should  be  the  best  person 
qualified  for  the  position.  The  director  of  physical  educat- 
ion is  the  most  logical  individual  to  direct  the  intramural 
program  because  of  the  close  relationship  which  exists  be- 
tween the  required  physical  education  and  intramural  act- 
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Although  only  two  (2)  of  the  schools  In  the  south  shore 
area  sponsored  a definite  intramural  department,  the  remain- 
ing seven  (7)  schools  which  conducted  intramural  programs 
had  their  programs  come  under  the  authority  of  the  physical 
education  deoartraent.  As  mentioned  previously,  the  remain- 
ing nine  (9)  schools  in  the  area  had  no  intramural  programs 
whatsoever . 

Of  the  nine  (9)  schools  conducting  intramurals,  seven  (7) 
of  the  schools  reported  that  the  phvslcal  education  direct- 
ors for  both  the  boys  and  girls  administered  the  intramural 
programs.  In  the  remaining  two  (2)  schools  the  athletic 
coach  assumed  the  responsibility  of  administrating  the 
program. 

None  of  the  schools  maintained  intramural  managers  in 
administering  their  programs.  This  included  faculty  or  stud- 
ent managers  or  both. 

Miller  2/  in  a study  of  193  colleges  and  universities, 
found  that  73$  of  the  intramural  departments  had  administ- 
rative boards  od  control . The  functions  of  these  boards 
included:  formulating  policies,  making  eligibility  rules, 
modifying  the  rules  of  the  various  sports  to  meet  local 
conditions,  and  acting  upon  orotests.  Such  a board  is  of 

l/  Voltmer,  E.F.,&  Esslinger,  A. A., "The  Organization  and  Adm- 
inistration of  Physical  Education , "E .S  .Crofts^Co  . ,19^  ,N.Y . 

2/  Mailer,  L.W.  "Organization  and  Effect ency  of  Intramural 
Programs  in  Colleges  and  Universities."  Master's  Thesis,  Univ 
of  Iowa,  1932,  p.A7, 
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great  assistance  to  the  intramural  director.  It  is  usually- 
made  up  of  the  athletic  director,  the  senior  manager,  and 
perhaps  several  other  faculty  members  and  students.  In  some 
schools  each  competing  unit  is  represented  on  the  administ- 
rative board.  Whatever  plan  is  followed  the  students  should 
participate  in  the  control  of  the  intramural  activities. 

The  officiating  of  the  intramural  sports  jn  the  south  shore 
area  was  done  by  members  of  the  varsity  teamis  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  In  one  case  the  coach  officiated  the  intramural 
contests  and  in  another  case  the  physical  education  instr- 
uctor did  the  officiating. 

Sports  Instruction.-  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  coach  or 
the  physical  education  instructor  was  found  to  have  the  dut- 
ies of  instructing  the  intramural  aarticj pants  in  the  indiv- 
idual sports.  In  a few  cases  the  varsity  members  were  being 
called  uoon  to  give  aid  in  the  instruction  o^  the  individual 
Intramural  sports. 

Units  of  Competition.-  G-ood  units  of  competition  contrib- 
ute a great  deal  to  the  success  of  the  intramural  program. 
Selection  of  competing  units  is  not  a problem  in  the  indiv- 
idual sports,  for  each  individual  is  a unit  by  himself.  Strong 
units  for  team  sports  are  necessary,  however,  as  teams  tend 
to  break  up  after  several  defeats.  Homogeneous  groups  which 
are  bound  together  by  some  common  bond  make  the  best  compet- 
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Table  2.  High  School  Units,  Brammell  1 / investigated  the 
basis  of  competition  for  high  school  intramurals  and  the 
persons  selecting  the  teams.  The  units  of  competition  are 
as  follows : 

V 


ENROLLMENT  OF 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

under  100 

100-300 

300-750 

750-2000 

Physical  education 

classes  6 

13 

17 

26 

Grades 

16 

29 

33 

41 

Home  rooms 

1 

8 

22 

29 

Weight 

2 

5 

11 

19 

Height 

1 

5 

5 

11 

Age._ 

2 

4 

4 

„ 5 

The  unit  of  competition  used  mostly  by  the  nine  (9)'  school 
-s  conducting  Intramurals  in  the  area  was  according  to  grad- 
es. Five  (5)  of  the  nine  (9)  schools  used  grades  as  the  unit 
of  competition.  Two  (2)  of  the  schools  used  homerooms  as  the 
unit  of  competition.  Of  the  remaining  two  (2)  schools,  one(l) 
used  weight  and  the  other  school  used  ability  as  determined 
by  the  subjective  Judgement  of  the  physical  Instructor. 
Intramural  Finances,-  Fortunately,  intramural  sports  are  not 
expensive.  Considering  the  large  number  of  students  who  oart- 

l/  Brammell,  R.P . "intramural  and  Interscholastic  Athletics . " 
U.S.Dept.  of  Int.  Bulletin.  1932,  No. 17,  Monograoh  27,p.37. 
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icloate,  the  cost  per  capita  is  exceptionally  small  and  the 
value  received  is  extraordinarily  large.  As  Brammell  l/  points 
out, "the  school  administrators  and  the  boards  of  education 
will  probably  realize  more  actual  benefits  to  puolls  oer 
dollar  Invested  in  a well -planned  and  well-organized  intra- 
mural program  of  sports  than  in  almost  any  other  activity  in 
which  oupils  participate* " 

In  a survey  of  139  colleges  and  universities,  Miller  2 / 
found  that  the  intramural  departments  expended  an  average 
of  one  dollar  and  sixty-seven  cents  ($1.67)  on  such  activit- 
ies in  which  60,  334-  students  participated.  This  money  is 
spent  on  equipment,  awards,  office  supplies,  intramural  hand- 
books, officiating,  and  salaries.  The  cost  of  intramurals 
in  high  schools  is  not  as  great  as  in  colleges.  Where  all  the 
students  are  located  in  one  building  and  are  readily  avail- 
able, office  expense  is  materially  reduced.  The  high  school 
awards  are  much  less  expensive,  too.  The  equipment  Item  may 
be  great  or  small , depending  upon  the  extent  to  which  equip- 
ment is  furnished  the  players.  Intramural  departments,  as  a 
rule,  require  the  players  to  supply  their  personal  equipment. 
Footballs,  basketballs,  soccer  balls,  volley-balls,  bases, 
boxing  gloves,  and  the  like  are  usually  borrowed  from  other 

l/  Brammel , R.P. M Intramural  and  Interscholastic  Athletics.  " 
U.S.  Debt,  of  Tnt.  Bulletin  1932,  No. 17,  Monograph  27, p, *3. 

2/  Miner,  L.W.  "Organ! zation  and  Effeciency  of  Intramural 
Programs  in  Colleges  and  Universities."  Master’s  mhesis,  Un- 
iversity of  Iowa,  1932,  p.  53* 
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units  in  the  physical  education  department  by  the  intramural 
contestants.  The  regular  physical  education  facilities  are 
used  when  available.  Intramural  sports  may  be  conducted  sim- 
ultaneously . 

Although  it  has  been  stated  that  cost  for  operating  intra- 
mural programs  is  relatively  small  for  the  numerous  benefits 
they  provide,  only  three  (3)  of  the  high  schools  in  the  south 
shore  area  stated  that  they  were  provided  with  sufficient 
funds  to  conduct  their  programs  of  intramurals  most  effect- 
ively. The  remaining  six  (6)  schools  that  conducted  intra- 
murals  needed  more  funds  to  operate  their  Intramurals  more 
effectively.  The  principal  source  for  obtaining  these  funds 
was  through  the  athletic  fund.  In  most  cases  in  these  schools 
the  funds  come  from  gate  receipts  of  the  interscholastic 
sports. 

In  the  majority  of  the  cases,  the  principal  of  the  school 
handled  the  finances  for  intramurals  in  the  south  shore  high 
schools.  However,  the  principal  and  those  in  charge  of  the 
intramurals  worked  cooperatively  in  every  case. 

Brammell  1 / found  that  66  different  persons  handled  the 
high  school  intramural  finances,  but  the  following  seven 
stood  out: 

Table  3 , Individual  Handling  Finances  in  High  Schools. 


l/  Brammell,  R.P.  "Intramural  and  Inter  scholastic  Athletics. 
U.S.  Dept,  of  Int.  Bulletin.  1932,  No.  17,  p.37 
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Individual  Handling  Finances  in  High  Schools.  No.  of  Schools 


General  treasurer  within  the  school  61 
Principal  59 
Director  of  physical  education  42 
General  treasurer  of  school  system  34 
Athletic  association  23 
Faculty  committee  16 
Pupil -Faculty  committee  13 


The  princioal  handles  the  funds  mostly  in  the  smaller 
schools,  and  the  general  treasurer  within  the  school  in  the 
larger  high  schools. 

Intramural  Facilities.-  Gymnasiums-  Of  the  eighteen  (18) 
schools  in  the  area,  all  but  two  (2)  of  the  schools  had 
gymnasiums  within  the  school  itself.  One  (l)  of  the  larger 
schools  had  a separate  gymnasium  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the 
girls.  The  average  gymnasium  was  In  fair  condition  and  ad- 
equately large  for  normal  use.  However,  a few  of  the  schools 
had  gymnasiums  that  were  in  excellent  condition  while  an 
equal  number  of  schools  had  gymnasiums  in  very  poor  condit- 
ion. 

All  but  two  (2)  of  the  eighteen  (18)  schools  in  the  area 
were  provided  with  athletic  fields  that  were  adjacent  or 
nearby  the  school.  The  remaining  two  (2)  schools  in  the  area 
used  the  community  field  which  was  a considerable  distance 
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from  the  school  for  practical  purposes.  In  every  case,  the 
class  A schools  had  athletic  fields  that  were  of  sufficient 
size  to  provide  sufficient  play  area  for  their  students.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  remaining  schools, with  few  exceptions, 
which  were  all  more  or  less  located  further  out  In  the  rural 
section,  were  provided  with  adequate  athletic  fields. 

Each  of  the  five  (5)  class  A schools  had  adequate  tennis 
-facilities.  The  average  number  of  courts  for  each  of  these 
schools  was  five  (5).  and  the  courts  were  in  fairly  eood 
condition  and  well-kept.  Of  the  class  B schools,  three  (3)  of 
the  four  (4)  had  sufficient  tennis  facilities.  Only  three  (3) 
of  the  nine  (9)  class  G schools  maintained  sufficient  fac- 
ilities . 

Each  school  had  adequate  shower  facilities  provided  for 
the  students.  On  the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  schools 
complained  of  inadequate  provisions  for  locker  room  space. 

Each  of  the  class  A and  class  B schools  had  a regulation 
sized  track  that  was  adjacent  or  nearby  the  school.  In  all 
of  these  cases  the  track  was  kept  in  good  or  fair  condition. 

However,  oaly  three  (3)  of  the  class  G schools  had  adequat 
track  facilities. 


Table  4.  Athletic  Facilities,  Their  G0nditlon,  and  Proximity 


to  Schools 
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Numbers  of  Schools  Reporting  In  the 
Facilities  South  &hore  Area 

Ownership /Condition  Adjacent 

Good -Fa  1 r-Peor 

u)  (gj 

Gymnasium -16  3 9 4 16 

Athletic  field 16  7 6 2 14 

Tennis  court 12 5 4 3 10 

Shower  room 15  5 . 10  5 13 

Locker  room — 15 2 5____8 13 

Track 12  6 4 2 10 


Intramural  Equipment.-  All  but  one  (1)  of  the  nine  schools  in 
the  area  that  conducted  a definite  intramural  program  report- 
ed that  they  had  adequate  equipment  for  intramurals.  This 
equipment  consisted  of  uniforms,  baseballs,  footballs,  soccer- 
balls,  etc.. 

Time  Periods  for  Intramural  Participation.-  All  nine  of  the 
schools  conducting  an  intramural  program  had.  the  malority 
of  their  intramural  activities  in  the  late  afternoon.  Three 
(3)  schools  also  conducted  some  of  their  activities  in  the 
late  afternoon  period.  One  (1)  of  the  schools  conducted  a 
few  activities  in  the  evening.  One  (1)  school  conducted  some 
of  their  activities  during  the  regular  school  hours. 
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According  to  Voltmer  and  Esslinger  l/,  the  best  time  for 
intramural  contests  1 s in  the  afternoon  after  all  classes  are 
over.  If  all  the  facilities  are  not  being  used  bv  the  varsity 
and  freshmen  squads,  con+ests  should  be  scheduled  at  that 
time,  ^or  the  majority  of  students  orefer  this  oeriod  to  any 
other.  Because  of  lack  of  space,  it  is  frequently  necessary 
to  arranere  intramural  comoetitlon  at  night.  This  is  unsat- 
isfactory because  it  interferes  with  the  students'  homework 
and  necessitates  an  additional  trip  to  school.  Forfeits  are 
much  more  frequent  at  night,  than  in  the  afternoon.  night 
olav  cannot  be  avoided,  the  contest  should  be  arranged  so  that 
no  student  will  be  required  to  spend  more  than  one  evening 
each  week  in  intramural  activities.  An  excellent  time  for 
intramural  contests  is  on  Saturday  mornings  and  frequently 
on  Saturday  afternoons.  The  physical  education  facilities 
are  not  being  used  and  the  majority  of  students  are  unoccup- 
ied at  these  times. 

Methods  of  Organizing  Competition . - It  is  recom  lended.  that 
the  intramural  program  be  orccanlTied  on  an  elective  or  option- 
al basis.  Boys  and  girls  should  be  urged  to  take  part  and 
join  in  the  various  activities.  Tf  the  program  of  physical 
education,  in  general,  is  satisfactory,  a high  percentage  of 
the  pupils  will  likely  wish  to  elect,  at  least,  some  of  the 

T7”Voltmer,  E.F.  &■  Essllnger,  A. A.,  "The  Or<?ani  zation  and 
Administration  of  Physical  Education,"  F.S.  Crofts  Co., 
lQA6f  New  York,  p.  268-9. 
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activities  in  the  after-school  program.  The  percentage  of 
the  total  number  of  pupils  electing  to  participate  in  the 
intramural  program  often  depends  upon  the  Initiative  and 
leadershio  of  those  in  charge,  l/ 

Of  the  nine  (9)  schools  in  the  area  conducting  intramurals 
, five  (5)  used  some  sort  of  system  of  organizing  competition 
In  the  team  sports,  three  (3)  schools  used  the  round  robin 
system  of  elimination  while  the  remaining  two  (2)  schools  op- 
erated on  a league  basis.  However,  in  the  individual  snorts, 
the  straight  elimination  method  was  used  in  nearly  every 
case. 

Program  of  Intramural  Activities.-  Basketball  was  the  most 
popular  sport  by  far  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Softball  ranked 
second  in  popularity  for  Intramural  nartlclpation . 

Table  5.  Numbers  of  Schools  Reporting  Intramural  Athletic 


Programs  in  Various  Sports  **or  Either  Boys  or  Girls. 


Sports 

Intramural 

Program 

For  Boys 

For  Girls 

TlT  „ . 

...  ...  (2) 

_ (3) 

Basketball 

. . _ 7 . ... 

. _ _ 7 .... 

Softball 

. . _ .. .. ..  ...2  . . . 

< 

Volley-ball 

....  _ . . 1 

4 

Field  hockey 

. . Q _ _ . .. 

4 

Tennis 

_ . _ .3  . 

5 

Ping  Pong 

...  8 . . 

8 

Soccer 

0 

Track 

. ...  . _ 4 

0 

Baseball 

2 . ... 

0 

Archery 

I 

1 ... 

Bowling 

...  _ _ ......  1„  . 

fjorseshpes 

3 

0 

6-man  football 

. ..  . ...  , . 1 

0 

1/  Irwin,  L.W.,  "The 
ucation,"  G.V.  Mosby 

Curriculum  In  Health  and  Physeial  Ed- 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  1944,  p.233. 
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Intramural  Rules  and  Regulations . - One  (l)  school  stated  that 
all  students  are  eligible  for  intramural  participation.  The 
remaining  schools  stated  that  all  students  are  eligible  ex- 
cept varsity  members  In  the  sport  being  conducted.  The  vars- 
ity members  are  used  as  officials  and  coaches  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Two  (2)  schools  set  up  school  eligibility  require- 
ments for  intramurals  the  same  as  for  interscholastic  sports. 

Voltmer  and  Esslinger  l/  state  that  very  few  schools  set 
up  school  eligibility  requirements  for  intramural  participat- 
ion of  the  students.  The  opinion  prevails  that  a student 
should  be  allowed  to  participate  in  intramural  sports,  regard- 
less of  his  scholarship,  if  he  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
school.  The  intramural  department  is  more  interested  in  en- 
couraging students  to  participate  than  in  setting  up  barriers 
to  their  participation. 

?hysical_Examinatiqns.-  If  it  is  desireable  for  varsity  ath- 
letes to  undergo  a thorough  physical  examination,  it  is  eq- 
ually desireable  for  intramural  competitors  to  do  likewise. 
While  intramural  sports  are  not  so  strenuous  as  lnterschol- 
astic  sports,  the  varsity  candidates  undergo  an  organized, 
supervised  conditioning  program  which  Intramural  athletes 
do  not.  Varsity  Players  are  provided  with  superior  equipment, 
and  they  are  given  better,  immediate  attention  in  case  of 
injury.  Health  may  be  seriously  impaired  in  intramural  part- 
icipation, and  the  most  essential  safeguard  is  the  required 

1 / Voltmer,  E.  F.  & Esslinger,  A. A., "The  Organization  and  Ad- 
ministration of  Physical  Education. "F.S . Crofts&Co .N.Y . '46. 
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physical  examination  for  all  competitors. 

Each  school  conducting  intramurals  in  the  south  shore 
area  required  a physical  examination  for  each  student  before 
participating  in  any  type  of  sport. 

Table  6.  Physical  Examination  in  the  bouth  Shore  High  Schools 
Conducting  Intramural s, 

T ~*  1 •• Number  of  Schools 


Examination  at  beginning  of  freshman  2 

year  only ' 

Examination  at  beginning  of  each  sch- 

ool  year  3 

Examination  at  beginning  of  freshman 

year  and  before  the  more  strenuous  sports 5 

Examination  only  before  the  more  strenuous 

sports 1 

No  Examination 0 


Intramural  Awards . - Intramural  awards  are  becoming  symbols 
of  achievement  and,  as  such,  are  justifyable.  The  use  of 
awards  as  incentives  to  intramural  participation  can  be 
defended  as  long  as  they  remain  inexpensive.  The  winners  of 
individual  competition  may  be  awarded  medals,  cups,  class 

l 

insignia,  or  ribbons.  G-roup  competition  is  usually  divided 

into  leagues  composing  the  permanent  groups,  such  as  grades 

\ 

and  homerooms. 

Only  two  (2)  of  the  schools  in  the  south  shore  area  had  a 

- 1 

system  of  awards  for  intramural  participation.  In  these 
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cases,  the  awards  were  for  only  the  girls.  There  was  no  sys 
tem  of  awards  for  the  boys  in  any  of  the  schools  in  the  en- 
tire area. 
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CHAPTER  III 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

It  was  anticipated  by  the  writer  before  making  the  survey 
that  very  little  was  being  done  in  the  area  in  regards  to 
intraraurals . At  the  time  the  study  was  made  , it  appeared 
obvious  to  the  writer  that  emphasis, in  the  majority  or  in  all 
of  the  high  schools  of  the  south  shore  area,  was  centered  a- 
round  interschoi astl c sports.  In  reality,  these  interschol- 
astic sports  provided  sufficient  physical  and  emotional  act- 
ivity for  only  a minority  of  the  students  in  the  area. 

Fifty  per  cent  (50%)  of  the  schools  in  the  area  are  carry- 
ing on  some  type  of  Intramural  program  for  both  the  boys  and 
girls.  However,  even  in  these  schools,  the  intramural  pro- 
grams are  of  a greatly  restricted  nature.  Certainly,  the 
facilities,  in  general,  are  adequate  for  a more  comphrensive 
program  of  Intramurals  In  each  of  these  schools. 

Virtually  all  of  the  physical  education  directors  in  the 
area  were  very  much  in  favor  of  having  Intramurals  in  their 
respective  schools.  Yet,  only  one-half  of  the  schools  spon- 
sored an  intramural  program. 

In  general,  the  larger  schools  in  the  area  maintained 
fa1r]y  well -organized  intramural  programs,  but  the  smaller 
schools  had  little  or  no  intramural  programs  for  their  stud- 
ents. Many  of  these  small  schools  attempt  to  justify  their 
falling  &n  this  point  by  stating  that  ther  are  not  enough 
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students  in  their  type  of  school  to  enable  them  to  conduct 
both  an  interecholastic  and  intramural  program  of  sports,  and 
that  the  students  prefer  the  interscholastic  program. 

Not  enough  emphasis  was  given  to  the  sports  which  had 
most  carry-over  value  in  the  schools  conducting  intramurals. 
The  chief  aim  of  the  intramural  program  is  voluntary  part- 
icipation by  all  students  in  some  of  the  activities  being 
offered.  A remoter,  but  nevertheless  important,  aim  is  an 
enjoyable  participation  after  leaving  school  in  at  least  one 
of  the  sports  learned  in  the  intramural  program  at  school. 

In  general,  the  racilities  In  the  average  school  for 
intramurals  were  good.  Yet  many  of  the  schools  not  conducting 
Intramurals  put  the  blame  on  lack;  of  facilities  and  personnel 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  smallest  schools  in  the  area, 
with  the  least  facilities,  conducted  probably  the  best  org- 
anized and  most  effeclent  intramural  program  in  the  entire 
area.  In  other  words,  the  attitude  of  the  physical  education 
leaders  towards  intramurals  and  their  enthusiasm  in  putting 
such  programs  into  practice  usually  determines  the  extent 
of  Intramural  programs  existing  and  the  numerous  benefits 
that  can  be  attained  by  the  students  through  participation 
in  the  various  activities. 
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